THE THIN RED LINE

other hand every Dominion was capable of sustaining an air
force sufficiently strong to operate independently, but ready to
move swiftly, if necessary, to a theatre of common strategic in-
terest with other member-nations of the Commonwealth, where
it would come under unified higher command with them.

The land forces which the Empire permanently maintained on
its Far Eastern borders were tiny compared with their potential
tasks. This was true even of the garrisons of the key-points on which
the whole defensive system was founded. In Singapore, at the out-
break of war in 1939, there were a few thousand British and Indian
troops. There were no regular troops in the Malayan hinterland
on whose security Singapore itself depended. In Hong Kong there
were two British regular battalions and one Indian. Even at the
outbreak of war with Japan, Hong Kong was defended by the
equivalent of only one weak division. Why, when forces adequate
to defend the place were not available, or at any rate were not
stationed there, these troops were thrown away is an unsolved
mystery; for the War Office had been warned long before by ex-
perts that Hong Kong was indefensible without much larger
forces.

Any idea of upholding the prestige of the Empire by putting
up a forlorn defence was puerile: nothing could have done more
harm to British prestige than the prompt collapse of defences
which we had sworn would be maintained. The defensive arrange-
ments of Hong Kong were but a gesture in the gigantic system of
bluff which took the place of a genuine fabric of defence in the
eastern Empire.

Bluff is not too harsh a word, British leaders behaved as if the
Empire had defensive resources which it had not. They talked
lightly about trusteeship for other races under the shelter of the
Union Jack; they assured subject peoples that the greatest boon
which they gained from their membership of the Empire was the
security guaranteed to them by British might. These things were
not merely said, but believed. The leaders and people of the British
Empire bluffed themselves even more successfully than they
bluffed others. Using unconsciously the standards of the Boer War
and of an era when there was little but a piratical menace to the
Empire's Pacific front, they came to believe that in India there
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